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MECHANICAL MERCHANTS 
REVOLUTION IN RETAILING 
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<THE SHADOW 
T\'\ OF HISTORY 


ryvukr New York Srock EXCHANGE 

has a long history 
hack to the end of the 18th century, 
and the importance of the Exchange’s 
marketplace. to the U.S. 
and in international finance, is un- 
questioned, 


its roots go 


economy 


Throughout the 169-year history of 
its operation, the Exchange has closed 
on a normal business day on only a 
relatively small number of occasions 

and a historian looking at the clos- 
ing dates this century could recon- 
struct an outline of many of the 
world’s notable events. 

He could tell. for example: 

Edward VII of Great Britain reign- 
ed from August 9, 1902. to his death 
in May. 1910 
nized each event by closing. 


World War I started in July, 1914. 


and the trading on the Exchange was 


the Exchange recog- 


suspended for almost six months be- 
cause of the effect of the war. 
The people whose accomplishments 
have so aroused the emotions of their 
countrymen as to compel the closing 
of the world’s greatest securities ex- 
change (all day unless noted) : 
Gen. John J. Pershing. Septem- 
ber 10, 1919, 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, June 
13, 1927, 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
June 19, 1945 (11 
pm.) 


a.m. to 


A. MacArthur, 


Gen. Douglas 
April 20, 1951 (11 

b pam.) 
Indicated too is the Great Crash of 
1929, with a long series of early clos- 


a.m. to 


ings ‘as volume soared. Then come 
the entries: 

November 29—Closed all day. 

November 30—Closed all day. 

Among other 
sufliciently noteworthy to close the 
Exchange have been: 

Feb, 2, 1901—Funeral of Queen 
Victoria. 

April 14, 1913—Funeral of J. P. 
Morgan (10 a.m. to 12 noon). 

June 5, 1917—Draft registration. 

Aug. 4, 1917—Heat. 

Jan, 28, Feb. 4 and Feb. 11. 
heatless days. 

Nov. 7, 1918—Closed 2:30 p.m.— 
False Armistice report. 

Nov. 11, 1918—Armistice signed. 

Dec. 30. 1919—Opened at 10:30 
a.m.—-Traflic block. 

Sept. 16, 1920—Wall Street explo- 
sion. 

Aug. 2, 1921—Opened at | p.m.— 
Fire in annunciator board. 

March 6-14 (inclusive), 1933—Na- 
tional banking holiday. 

October 26, 1943—Trading halt- 
ed 26 minutes for air raid drill. 

August 15-16, 1945—V-J Days. 

May 25, 1946—Railroad sirike. 

Nor has the Exchange been im- 
natural phenomena. On 
January 24, 1925, trading opened 45 
minutes late at 10:45. The notation 
in the record book reads simply 
“Eclipse of sun.” 


occasions deemed 


1918, 


mune to 
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MERCHANTS 


... HAMBURGERS 
TO WRIST WATCHES 


By FREDERICK L, SCHUSTER 
Chairman of the Board, Automatic 


Canteen Company of America 


-the 
today stands 


UTOMATIC merchandising 
A vending industry 
on the threshold of a major break- 
through. The phrase “everything 
from soup to nuts” no longer accu- 
rately describes the full story of this 
growth industry which has recently 
attracted the attention of the investor. 
In the near future automatic ma- 
chines will soon be vending: 
—the ever-popular hamburger, com- 
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cooked and with french 
fries on the side. 
—a ticket to the ballpark, race 


track, zoo. circus or carnival. 


pletely 


—a complete meal at your favorite 

restaurant or drive-in. 

—the week's groceries from the 

supermarkets, 

—one-stop laundry, dry cleaning 

and snack facilities. 

—hundreds of pre-packaged goods 

from wrist watches to radios. 

Today. more than four million 
vending machines provide stamps at 
the corner drug store. coffee at the 
office, soft drinks at the movies, 
lunches at the plant and dairy prod- 
ucts in the schools. And this is only 
the beginning. 
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In 1960. some 2! billion dollars 


worth of goods and services were sold 
through vending machines. and it is 
generally believed that vending can 
become a six billion dollar industry 
by 1965. 

\utomated merchandising is con- 
sidered by many to be one of the 
most dynamic concepts in retailing 
that 
matic retailing does not compete with 


today, It is noteworthy auto- 
the other three basic selling tech- 
niques, which are over-the-counter. 
order. We 


provide merchandise. food and_ ser- 


house-to-house and mail 


vices, not in competition with the 
others, but in addition to them. \Vend- 
ing is an important help to our econ- 
omy in three different ways: 
it operates “round-the-clock. 
seven days a week, in places where 
sales could not otherwise be made. 
it opens entirely new markets for 
all kinds of goods and services. 
it frees salesmen from the routine 
job of order taking and allows 
them to concentrate on the “tough” 
sales that only the human element 
can handle, 

Businessmen are now beginning to 
realize the tremendous potential which 
vending can create for their own par- 
ticular products. They also are be- 
ginning to understand that vending 
can provide food service for employ- 
their 
problems are taken over by the vend- 


es without costly subsidies: 
ing company. 

Today. more than a million persons 
depend entirely on vending machines 
for their “at-work” meals. Many mil- 
lions more rely on machines for 
snacks and refreshments at work and 
at play. 
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Frederick L. Schus- 
ter, 55, has been Board 
Chairman and chief 
executive officer of 
Automatic Canteen 
Company of America 
since October of last 
year, a stockholder 
since 1946, and a di- 
rector for the last 
nine years. 

Born in northwestern Missouri, 
Mr. Schuster was graduated from 
the University of Missouri with a 
degree in business administration. 
He went to New York City to look 
for a job and found a post at the 
Chase Manhattan Bank as assistant 
to the bank economist. Two years 
later he joined the Lehman inter- 
ests and eventually became a part- 
ner in Lehman Bros., the well- 
known investment bankers. He left 
Lehman Bros. in 1948 and estab- 
lished his own firm as a business 
and economic consultant. He came 
with Automatic Canteen in 1960. 





The economics of the vending in- 
75 years old in the U. 5, this 
are on solid ground. The basic 


dustry 
year 
patterns of the industry are remark- 
ably adapted to the underlying trends 
prevalent today in modern living. 

Industrial and institutional feeding. 
for one. have shown exceptional 
erowth in recent years. There are a 
number of reasons for this. 

One is the decentralization and sub- 
urbanization of industry, Many large 
from 


plants are now far removed 


business centers—far removed from 
vood eating establishments. Another 
is the definite trend toward the shorter 
work day. Many workers prefer a 
lunch break — rather 
than the old forty-five-minute or one- 
hour lunch period. This enables them 


twenty-minute 
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to return to their jobs sooner-—and 
thus go home earlier. 

\ third factor of significance to 
automatic merchandising is the chang- 
ing national pattern of eating habits. 
There is a definite trend 
“snack-type” eating as well as a grow- 


toward 


ing standardization of taste prefer- 
ences. 

\ending machines ideally meet the 
needs of customers looking for quick 
hot-and-cold 
wiches, pastries and desserts, salads, 


snacks, such as sand- 
soups, cheese, canned foods and vari- 


ous non-alcoholic beverages. 
Growing Pains 
But the most important economic 
is the 
reduction through mechanization. 
With the rapid rise in the cost of 
employe fringe benefits, employers 


force movement toward cost 


are constantly looking for new ways 
dollars. While the cost of 
operating employe cafeterias is 


to save 


steadily mounting, substantial savings 
are being witnessed in many indus- 
tries through automated food service 


operations—-without cutting down on 
the quality of the food. 

With all these favorable factors, 
there are still many “growing pains” 
in the vending industry, just as in 
any other rapidly-moving business. 
We really don’t know what—or rather 
how much—we can sell through auto- 
mated merchandising. 

Many items, of course, have proven 
*vendable.’” Others, in 
trials and field tests, have proved 
somewhat 


themselves 


less successful, such as 
various types of clothing. People often 
like to feel textiles, try size, closely 
examine color and style. This is not 
to say that clothing cannot be vended 

-just that the public is not quite 
ready to accept the concept. 

Other areas under improvement in- 
clude packaging, hot-food machines, 
and faster methods to heat and cook 
frozen foods. 

Certainly one of the most fascinat- 
ing, and important, of all automatic 
vending machines is Automatic Can- 
teen’s bill changer—a money-chang- 
ing unit which stores up to $150 in 


“AT-W ORK” MEALS: Over a million customers, 






























coins. Electronically operated. the ma- 
chine makes change for a one-dollar 
bill and will automatically return 
larger bills, foreign or counterfeit 
bills. More than 1,000 of these units 
are on location throughout the U. S. 
One of our two new vending ma- 
chines is “Super-Vend,.” which auto- 
matically dispenses such items as 
transistor radios, cosmetics. jewelry, 
drugs, hardware, toys. sporting goods 
and similar merchandise. This ma- 
chine makes it possible for stores to 
offer as many as 130 items from a 
single, unattended unit, It is designed 
specifically to sell merchandise recog- 
nized by customers as a brand or 
utility further 
qualifications such as style or size. 


acceptable without 


Automated Supermarkets 


The newest, and most radical. inno- 
vation in Automatic Canteen’s mer- 
chandising program is “Dial-A-Sale.” 
which can automate up to 90% of 
today’s supermarket operations. 

*Dial-A-Sale” makes it possible to 
vend staples, canned goods, meats, 
drugs and sundries, textile products 
and housewares, or ready-to-eat hot 
foods from unattended units, and is 
tailored to fit any space. To select an 
item, a shopper simply dials one or 
two numbers on a telephone-like dial 
at the unit. deposits currency or coins, 
and immediately receives the item 
selected. Products are displayed in 
elass-faced cubicles. 

For multiple purchases. “Dial-A- 
Sale” totals the items and gives cor- 
rect change from a five or ten dollar 
bill. Other units now in development 
will complete the transaction when 
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approved credit cards are inserted. 

Today, Automatic Canteen Com- 
pany of America is the only fully 
integrated company in the food and 
vending field—from food processing 
to electronics. The company current- 
ly operates in six major divisions: 
Food and Vending, Equipment Man- 
ufacturing, Product. Finance, Elec- 
tronics and Overseas. 


Growth In Financing 


Within the past year, the company 
has entered the general finance field 
for two principal reasons. First, we 
believe that the finance industry, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the leasing 
of equipment, will experience a sharp 
erowth in the Sixties. Second, we are 
generating an increasing amount of 
installment paper arising from the 
sale of equipment. 

The overseas division of Automatic 
Canteen has also shown rapid growth 
during the past year. Present vending 
operations in Germany, England, 
Belgium and Switzerland are being 
expanded, and additional areas 
throughout the world are now being 
surveyed. We feel certain that our 
overseas division will make a signifi- 
cant contribution to our overall earn- 
ing power in the vears to come. 

\utomatic Canteen is far from be- 
ing a firm doing simple vending. It 
is a complex organization performing 
a great many functions. 

The vending industry—and Auto- 
matic Canteen——are standing on the 
threshold of a big breakthrough in 
retailing, No business or organization 
has ever been confronted with a more 
challenging future. 
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th forlorn hope that sometime our invest- 
ng ment judgment might be justified. 
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( Psychiatrists relate this desire to 
ng > McManon retain things, no matter how worth- 
“as less they may be, to a deep-seated 
ng AMONG your souvenirs, you must fear that to destroy anything which 
ur have some securities which are once had value as being akin to de- 
fi- curios, Most investors. like myself. ctroyine part of ourselves. 

nn have one or two of these “lemons” a: sn the case of most se- 


that they never stop talking about. ¢yrities. which have become obsolete 





be- Somehow or other, we like to hold and worthless, there is little to de- 
It these engraved certificates as me- stroy. Most of these bonds or stocks 
ing mentos of our cupidity, in the usually — were fakes in the first place. They 
} never could have stood up under the 
ito- Wr. McMahon is a former | light of examination that securities 
the | member of the financial and | now listed on registered stock ex- 
in | business staff of The New York changes must face. Moreover. most 
ion | Times whe now dees free lance | never were traded either on register- 
ore | writing. | ed or unregistered exchanges. 
L | Yet once in a while there are value- 
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less securities. once traded on the big 
name exchanges. which regain some 
degree of value. Why do obsolete se- 
curities occasionally become valuable ? 
A good question. and one that can be 
answered differently nearly every time. 
Among the more common reasons 
could be cited the rights that might 
be established for a security holder 
on a forgotten patent of the com- 
pany whose shares he holds; to the 
finding of a defect in a company re- 
organization; by the decision of a 
debtor to honor obligations which it 
had previously repudiated. and from 
the results of a suit against direc- 
tors of a company after its affairs had 
been terminated. 

So. brother. don’t give up hope 
and don’t raise your hopes too high! 
There are many stories told about 
such recoveries in value, but none 
more often than the legendary one 
about a doctor who had a penchant 
worthless 
bonds and stocks. The doctor, so the 


for wallpapering with 


























story 


goes, plastered his den with 
some of these “worthless” bonds as 
a gag to take some sadistic pleasure 
out of the misfortune of his friends 
who had gone through the ringer in 
the crash of the securities markets in 
the late 1920's. 

He bought his wall paper from a 
dealer in old securities for $34. in 
1932. Three years after he had paper- 
ed his den with the bonds—which. 
incidentally. were issued by a mining 
company——the dealer from whom he 
bought them appealed to the doctor 
to sell them back. The dealer. it 
seems. had learned that funds had 
heen released under a court decision 
After some 
negotiation, an officer of the liquidat- 


to redeem the bonds. 


ing trust company handling the issue, 
was said to have come to the doctor's 
home. rubber-stamped each bond on 
the den wall to cancel it and then 
handed the doctor a check for $15.- 
OOO, A cood story and not a bad in- 
vestment for $3-1. 
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Another tale from the mid-350's 
concerns a bank which opened an 
unclaimed safe deposit box. In it 
were 143,000 shares of a defunct 
New Jersey steel company and 90,000 
shares of an affiliate. 

An investigation disclosed that the 
company had dissolved, sold its prop- 
erty and distributed the proceeds to 
the shareowners. This done, it. still 
had 314,000 which was unclaimed. 
The money was deposited in a New 
Jersey bank where it piled up inter- 
est over the years. 

When an heir of the owner of the 
stock was located, he laid claim to 
a tidy nest egg of $25,000. 

\fter World War II, the “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford” story was about 
uranium, There was gold in “them 
thar hills” in uranium and in the 
pockets of gullible Americans who 
wanted to buy uranium stocks. The 
stock salesman didn't use a geiger 
counter to find uranium: he used it 
to locate prospects who wanted to get 
rich in a hurry. They went for the 
bait like hungry fish. 

The settlement of an estate fre- 
quently brings to light one of the 
“beautiful” documents of a bygone 
age. all that remains of an invest- 
ment made by an ancestor. 

Few families are without these 
remembrances of some dear one. | 
remember in my own family seeing 
a salesman who would call occasional- 
ly on my Dad, The salesman carried 
a linen bag of quartz pieces, which, 
when he dumped them on the kitchen 
table. would sparkle like gold. At this 
juncture, the salesman was at the 
peak of his sales talk. Dad would get 
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out his pen and buy another hundred 
or two of the shares of the Never 
Blooming Gold Mine. I had a bundle 
of the stuff until a few years ago 
when I used a number of the certif- 
icates to decorate my study, and the 
rest | burned in the fireplace. 

If you have some obsolete and 
worthless stocks and bonds, you may 
take some consolation in knowing 
that some of our most famous citizens 
have been in the same boat. When the 
estates of many of our most wealthy 
individuals are appraised. there is 
usually uncovered a few securities 
for which no value can be found. This 
was so in the case of the late J. P. 
Morgan and several of the Vander- 
bilt and Whitney descendants. The 
late President Franklin D, Roosevelt 
had many “cats and dogs.” or worth- 
less bonds and stocks in his holdings. 
At one time they were worth a small 
fortune. Wendell L. Wilkie, the for- 
mer Republican Presidential candi- 
date, owned a diversified list of 
securities. but 17 were classified as 
worthless at the time of his death. 

Of the many types of obsolete se- 
curities. the ones that more often than 
others become valuable again are 
likely to be found in the railroad 
field. a broker in these old securities 
points out. Waterworks issues come 
next. But telephone and transit issues 
rarely have recoverable value. 

If you would like to conduct a 
hunt for old 


treasure certificates, 


Massachusetts. Connecticut. New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
are said to be the areas where some 
of the prize issues are to be found, 


It has been said that outside of 
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Philadelphia, the city with more old, 


valuable, dead securities is Baltimore. 
New Orleans is another city with a 
lot of dead railroad bonds and Cali- 
fornia has been keeping blocks of old 
securities under cover for many years. 

It may 
send you rummaging through your 


be that this account will 


attic in search for one or two of 
these souvenirs. If you are “lucky” 
enough to find one and are anxious 
to find out what value it may have, 
the best procedure is to consult your 
broker or banker. If they don't know 
the answer, it’s possible they may get 
in touch with R. M. Smythe & Co.. 
Inc.. 79 Wall Street, New York, whose 
business it is to answer inquiries 
lack of status, 
if you will, of obsolete securities. 


about the status, or 


Founded in 1880. the Smythe firm 
is, to the best of my knowledge, about 
the only organization still in the busi- 
ness of determining the value—if any 
—of these antiques. The company 
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boasts a file of several hundred thou- 
sand extinct companies. 

If after a search of the records by 
the Smythe people a stock or bond is 
determined to have some value--even 
as little as half-a-cent a share—a sale 
is arranged when a buyer is ob- 
tained. Smythe charges a commission 
or net price for the service. 

For most old securities this is the 
end of the line. A small percentage 
do, however. have some value. Only 
recently an appraisal of 52 securities 
in the estate of a Brooklyn woman 
turned up three issues with some val- 
ue. Funds had been on deposit for 
two of them since 1929, 

The majority of these heirlooms, of 
course, are worthless today and usu- 
ally wind up on someone’s wall or in 
the trash heap. 

As a dealer in old securities once 
observed: “You need a touch of ne- 
crophilia to enjoy this business, and 


ee 


the soul of a coroner 
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HOW GOES 
THE MARKET? 


noM the end of 1960, to August 
F; Industrial 
Average advanced slightly more than 
15 per cent. 


the Dow-Jones 


During the same period, the over- 
whelnring majority of stocks listed 
on the “Big Board” showed a rise in 


and 129 
39.9 per cent. 

But- 
clined. Nine, or 


per cent, increased 30 to 


145, or 13.2 per cent, de- 
8 of one per cent, 
showed no change. 

Among the 145 issues which fell 
in price, 96 dropped less than 10 per 
cent and 36 declined from LO per cent 
to 19.9 per cent. 

The biggest drop. percentagewise. 
was recorded by Universal Match. 
down 37.8 per cent, followed by the 

















—, price. In all, 949, or 86 per cent of |New York, New Haven & Hartford 
the 1.103 listed issues, rose in price Rail Road, off 37.5 per cent. 
during the first seven months of the The moral of these figures? Very 
current year, simple: The market always responds 

7 \ total of S7 issues rose over 50 to supply and demand for individual 
per cent: OL were up from 40 to 49.9 — stocks by the investing public. 

ou- 

by 20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS 

1 ie WITH LARGEST PERCENTAGE PRICE DECLINES 

ion —DEC. 30, 1960 VS. AUG. 2, 1961— 

sale Price Per Share 

ob- Per Cent 

; — Stock _ 12/30/60 8/2/61 Decrease 

— Universal Match: Corp. ....n.< 6. sos cnc scseecae $6234 $39 37.8 
New York, New Haven & Hart. ...............-. 3 1% 37.5 


the a IN NN Scr aw wick die. a elarate interes ness 23 15% 31.5 





meat Weansitron ClectraniG COM: «606. anceesiee anes 36% 2434 31.5 
a Windsor Industries, Inc. .................2.00- 12% 834 30.0 
— WRN IGS ou bio Biadincd cwdieendloeesaien 8% 6% 25.4 
ities Nast (Conde) Publications .................... 1358 10% 24.8 
man Fenestta (GCOMMOTEIGG oo. i cde sweneeseens 17% 13% 23.4 
wal. Pachard-Bell EIGCUONICS .......<...0. ces sicewcnse- 227% 17% 23.0 
; Van Norman Industries, Inc. .................. 12% 9% 22.0 
I cc ociciecssenndasnvnnees 14% 11% 21.9 
NN IN ro ao asin Siciackcaw a Gated ouieat ok 461 361% 21.5 
s, of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines ................0008. 255 201% 20.0 
ate RUtOM aC CAMERON OO. anes o:s sca siccsueincesretsinaa sens 37% 30 19:7 
‘p er ED ec oc sas nigra Rarerersta wtelore owe 14% 11% 19.5 
yr 11 Outboard Marine Corp. ......... 235% 19% 19.0 
PMS AIG OIE. csi. vis 3 boc0 6 a ecte eae arse o's 35% 29% 18.5 
once We raNEIE  oa ce oc ras acdialsienerw Wace 3858 32% 16.5 
ae RE RN ead aid aiken Saree Sk cennetasa es 65% 95 139 
sisi ROT TOS ai eae tear eRe ee ee ae a 695¢a 59 15.3 
and a—adjusted for stock dividend. 
ANGE SEPTEMBER, 1961 9 
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IN RETAILING 


By Josepn D. MATHEWSON 


NA TINETEEN sixty-one will probably 
N eo down in the history of mer- 
chandising as “the year of the dis- 
counter.” 

Major retailers already in the dis- 
count business have pressed forward 
more vigorously than ever to expand 
their chains and broaden their mer- 
chandise. and at the same time many 
feeling the 


conventional — retailers. 


pressure of discount competition, 
have plunged into discounting them- 
selves. 

Discount retailing really started in 
the 1920’s and 1930's, mostly in dark 
lofts and tiny shops. often with sec- 
ond-quality merchandise and only 


odd sizes in clothing and shoes. Be- 


10 


4 


cause of this 
genesis, many 


somewhat — tawdry 
of the high-quality 
merchants rushing into discounting 
today spurn the name “discounter.” 
Allied Stores. Inc.. the nation’s third 
largest department store organization 
in sales volume. launched a new chain 
of “simplified service” stores. and 
May Department Stores. Inc.. num- 
ber two in sales. began building new 
stores with approximately half the 
space given over to “self-service. 
checkout selling.” 

Even some of the original dis- 
counters have abandoned the name 
Korvette. 
Inc.. one of the first and most success- 


they made famous. E. J. 


ful discount operations, is seeking to 





Vr. Mathewson is a financial 
news writer specializing in the 
retail field. 
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dry alter the “hard goods only” reputa- 
lity tion it gained in New York through 
ting selling appliances. hardware. and 
er. other such items, The company pre- 
hird fers a true department store image to 
tion accompany its present broad line of 
nain merchandise. and so calls itself a 
and “promotional department store chain.” 
um- Whatever the name. today’s dis- 
new count retailer. now offering a huge 
the variety of high-quality merchandise. 
vice. operates on the principles established 
by Korvette. J. W. Mays. Ine., and 
dis- other pioneers. 
ame The basic principle is. of course. 
ette. to ofler lower prices than the conven- 
PeSs- tional retailer. While a department 
gz to store usually requires about -10 cents 
_ of each sales dollar to cover overhead 
il and make a fair profit. the discounter 
* needs only 20 cents or 25 cents. His 
secret is revealed in the singing com- 
— mercial of Robert Hall Clothes. a sub- 
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sidiary of United Merchants and Man- 


ufacturers. Inc.: “Low Overhead!” 

The essential features are a cur- 
tailed customer service, simple store 
construciion, decor and fixtures. and 
usually no delivery, credit or tele- 
phone ordering service. Most modern 
discount stores are laid out in one 
large selling floor, resembling a su- 
permarket with check-out counters at 
the front. thus eliminating such costly 
expenses as escalators. elevators and 
elevator operators. Self-service and 
the attraction of low prices create a 

about 
stock a 
year. compared with four in the con- 


fast turnover of merchandise 
eight complete “turns” of 


ventional department store. 

The discounter makes less profit 
on each item sold. but he sells more 
items. Korvette last vear had sales of 
$226 per square foot of selling space 
in its twelve stores. and most discount 
stores range between S85 and $125: 
the average for the conventional de- 
partment store is S75. 

The obvious customer appeal of 
low-price retailing has pushed total 
discount sales up at a swift pace. With 
only a slow start before World War 
Il]. discounting flowered after the war 
and by the end of this vear will ac- 
count for over $1 billion in annual 
sales. according to an estimate by Sol 
W. Cantor. president of Interstate 
Department Stores. Inc.. which oper- 
ates conventional and discount stores, 

During this post-war period several 
discount operators have carved sig- 
nificant niches for themselves in the 
world of retailing. J. W. Mays. Brook- 
lvn-based purvevor of apparel and 
other soft lines of merchandise. jump- 
1951 


ed from sales of $21.7 million 





» 


to $73 million in the fiscal year end- 
ed July 31, 1960 (the latest full year 
for which available). 
Earnings per share of common stock 
rose from 65 cents to $1.75. E. J. 
Korvette, 
in 1055. 


figures are 


with sales of $36.3 million 
skyrocketed to an estimated 
volume of over S175 million in the 
fiscal year ended July 51, L961. Prof- 
its did not progress during the com- 
pany's first phase of rapid expansion: 
in fact, per-share earnings slid from 
SL.18 to 68 cents, but then in two 
years soared to $2.23 in 1960. 
Interstate Department Stores, un- 
like Mays and Korvette, 


to discounting. The company operates 


was not born 


downtown department stores in medi- 
largely in the Mid- 
west, and it ran into a period of stag- 


um-sized_ cities, 


nation as downtown struggled against 


powerful new retailing competition 
in shopping centers and in suburban 
sales were 


SO1.8 million in 1952 and only $65.7 


communities. Interstate’s 


million in the fiseal year ended Janu- 


ary 31. 1959. Meanwhile. earnings 
sagged from $3.97 a share to S101, 
In 1959, Interstate went heavily 


into discounting. In the fiscal 
ended January 31, 1961, s 


year 


ales rose to 


Straw hats to footballs. 
















a record $114.3 million, with half the 
business in discount stores, Earnings 
rebounded to $4.13 a share. Late in 
the year Interstate arranged to buy 
the ten-store Topps discount chain, 
and the company is gradually closing 
a number of its downtown department 
stores. This year the company split 
three-for-one and raised the dividend. 

Mr. Cantor, Interstate’s 
attributes this rapid rejuvenation en- 


president. 


“It has com- 
pletely transformed the nature of our 
business,” 
that the 

alone 


tirely to discounting, 
he declares. and predicts 
companys discount sales 
“will run at the rate of about 
$135 million this vear.” 

Despite Interstate’s immediate turn- 
about. however. other conventional 
retailers continued to shun discount- 
ing until They felt low- 
margin retailing was limited to cer- 
tain merchandise and a low-income 
feared the dis- 
count label would tarnish reputations 
built up over years. At the 
same time. though. they saw discount 


this year. 


clientele, and they 


many 


sales growing much more _ rapidly 


than conventional store volume. and 


they watched Korvette’s multi-story 
stores add air conditioning, escala- 
tors and customer credit, looking 


much like a conventional department 
store but retaining low prices. 

Through 
discounting came 
such giants as F. W. Woolworth Co.. 
S. S. Kresge Co.. Allied Stores and 
May Department Stores. Along with 
them trundled Aldens. Inc., Neisner 
Brothers, Inc.. Franklin Stores Corp.. 
Spartans Industries. Ine.. United 
Whelan Corp., Food Giant Markets. 


Inc., and many others. 


This vear the dam burst. 


the barrier into 
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Some of the company executives 
frankly admitted they had a lot to 
learn about discounting. However, 
they all expressed confidence in their 
Robert C. Kirk- 
wood, Woolworth president, calmly 
stated that his company planned to 


new course, and 


build “the biggest discount chain this 
country will ever see.” Woolworth’s 
stores will bear the name Woolco, and 
other companies are also using new 
names on their discount operations. 

Of course, many major retailers are 
still sticking to their lasts and boost- 
ing sales and profits in conventional 
stores. However, the influence of dis- 
counting is apparent even in these 
Famous-Barr_ in 
St. Louis, a principal unit of May 
Department Stores, is converting two 


strong operations. 


ull floors to self-service, and other 
full fl t If 1 ot 

putting checkout 
departments as 


May stores are 
counters in such 
books, drugs, records, sporting goods 
and housewares. 

Other department stores have al- 
ready converted whole departments 
or even individual counters. In R. H. 
Macy & Co.’s gigantic New York 
store. for instance, the hardware and 
garden departments are equipped with 
entrance turnstiles and checkout 
counters, and lower-priced men’s 
shirts are displayed on a plain self- 
service counter, with a cashier sta- 
tioned in a booth at one end. 

One of the newest adaptations of 
discount technique is the basement 
merchandise store, a comparatively 
small branch of a department store. 
The branch, or “twig,” carries only 
the lower-price merchandise stocked 
in the mother store’s basement. and 
it is usually located in a neighbor- 
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hood of moderate income. There is 
little sales service for the shopper, 
fixtures are plain and simple, and the 
store operates on a lower margin 
than the main store, though perhaps 
not quite as low as a discount store, 
Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
the largest department store company, 
operates a basement twig of its Boston 
Store in Milwaukee and is planning 
others. 


The Store of the Future 


The future of retailing will surely 
include a continued rapid expansion 
of discounting, its variations and 
adaptations, together comprising a 
true retailing revolution. In today’s 
discount operations, as in convention- 
there is a trend toward 
“upgrading”—improving store facil- 


al stores, 


ities, comfort and merchandise. 

Korvette will open a new store next 
April on New York’s fashionabie 
Fifth Avenue. In this unit and all the 
company's other new stores a college 
shop will be included, designed to 
cater to the alumnus as well as the 
student, 

Many discount houses currently be- 
ing built are spacious, well-lighted 
and air-conditioned. And some have 
begun to offer customer credit, 

All these developments add up to 
a paradox that becomes more evident 
with each innovation: Discount stores 
are getting to be more like depart- 
ment stores—and department stores 
are leaning to the techniques of the 
discounters. It may well be that the 
retail outlet of the future will com- 
bine the most profitable elements of 
both. 
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NEW LISTINGS 
AND 


PRICE CHANGES 


An Analysis of the 
Market Behavior of 
38 New Issues Listed 
in 1959. 


HAT happens to the price of a 
W vieck after it has been listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
first time? 

Do prices tend to rise? 

Do they tend to jall? 

Do they remain static? 

There is, of course. no pat answer 
to any of these frequently voiced cjues- 
tions. Nor is there any formula which 
can be used to predict the price move- 
ment of an issue after listing or at 
any time, for that matter. In study- 
ing virtually any facet of the stock 
market, there is a notable lack of sure 
things. 

Nevertheless, an analysis of the 
price behavior of 38 out of the 41 
issues in which trading on the Ex- 
change started in 1959 may shed 
some light on the short-term price 
movements of newly listed stocks. 

In an effort to eliminate the market 
response to pre-listing influences— 
such as an announcement that a list- 
ing application has been filed with the 
Exchange—the analysis is based on 
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before and 12 
monthis after listing. Three issues were 


prices 12 months 


prices were not 
available a year prior to listing; these 


eliminated because 


issues were closely held and no public 
market existed. 

The results of the analysis, it should 
be emphasized, should not be con- 
strued as a prediction or even an in- 
dication of what may happen to newly 
listed stocks in the future. This is 
strictly a record of what did happen, 
before and after listing. to a group of 
stocks newly listed in 1959. 

@ Of the 38 stocks, 32 sold at high- 
er prices 12 months after listing than 
12 months prior to listing. 

@ Over the same period of time. 29 
of the 38 outperformed the industry 
in which they were classified. 

During the period studied from 
the start of 1958 to the end of 1060- - 
the market on average advanced sub- 
stantially. During 1958, the rise was 
steep. The advance leveled off during 
the following year, but there was a 
net gain for 1959, In 1960, the mar- 
ket was sogey until late in the vear 
when the price levei moved up briskly. 
The net result over the three-year 
period was a substantial gain. 

Individual stocks, of course, may 
move independently of the market 
generally- but. at the same time. be 
influenced by the market's action. The 
headlines on the financial pages of 
the nation’s newspapers may report 
that the market has advanced sharply. 
They will also report. though, that 
while some 700 or 800 issues ad- 
vanced, another 300 or 400 declined. 

To gain some additional perspec- 
tive. therefore, fluctuations in indi- 
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vidual stocks were measured against 
fluctuations in the industry groups 
to which they belonged. Where no 
comparable industry index was avail- 
able, Standard & Poor’s 425 indus- 
trial stock index was used. 

The biggest increase was registered 
by Universal Match Corp., which rose 
from $5.75 a share 12 months prior 
to listing to $61.62, a gain of 1.024 
per cent. During the same two-year 
period, the 125-stock index rose only 
17 per cent. 

Other large gains were scored by 
Ampex, up 159 per cent, compared 
with a 


oo 


rise of 83 per cent in the 
Standard & Poor's electronics aver- 
age: Varian Associates, up 259 per 
cent. compared with a rise of 83. per 
cent for electronics: and Collins Ra- 
dio. up 213 per cent, compared with 
a rise of 61 per cent for electronics. 

Four issues scored gains despite 
declines in the comparable industry 
They were Air Control 
McDonnell Aircraft. Mis- 
Portland Cement Ryan. 

(mong which declined in 
price and fared worse than their com- 
parable 


averages, 
Products. 
souri and 
those 
industry averages were 
Medusa Portland Cement. down 38 
per cent, compared with a 28 per cent 
drop in the cement industry index. 
and Food Mart. off 22 per cent, com- 
pared with a drop of less than one 
half of one per cent for food chains. 

A table listing the 38 companies, 
the prices of the issues 12 months 
before listing and 12 months after 
listing, the percentage change for 
each issue and the percentage change 
in the comparable industry index ap- 
pears on the next page. 











Price Price 
12 Months 12 Months 
Before After 
Stock Listing* —_Listing* 

far Control Products, (W6.. ....<...<..s.00::¢:000% 104% 13 
American Commercial Barge Line Co......... 20% 18% 
NIN Soden ya Onereadun tidak eain ad aking 2234 63% 
WN CNR nik has ng cnansaenacagemers 18% 101% 
Amphenol-Borg Electronics Corp. .......... 184% 37 
CO 152 481 
Consolidated Electronics Inds. Corp. ........ 287% 4834 
Controls Co. of AmerCa ..... 05.50 06655 ees 12% 23 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. ............. 14 3234 
UE WS ook ik aoice cs cdcwaardiowere din 27 254% 
LO a a 15% 12% 
eS re 6% 16 
Globe-Wernicke Industries, Inc. ............ 16% 16% 
EO i icncdieciensinadaaicuseewnneduns 24 4} 
MEE, adie tc ccsGumndsennestgnanwen 36 59 
BN OIE 9 in acca acstarepiaerne leans SAR eRe ae em 65% 15% 
Loew's Thealres, IO. o...ci dc cscccessecs 6% 14% 
Maremont Corp. ............... teeeeee. LIZ 1344 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. ................ 25 37 
Medusa Portland Cement Co. .............. 341 21% 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. ............ 30% 31% 
National-Standard Co. ................... 195 3212 
Nentume Meter Co. ....... 600s ececinc cess 22% 31 
North American Car Corp. ................ 1634 40 
Packard-Bell Electronics Corp. ............ 127% 2938 
Rochester Telephone Corp. ............... 19% 2412 
i 7% 14% 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. ................66. 11 232 
San Diego Imperial Corp. ................ 211/16 8 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp. ............. 20368 31% 
U.S. Vitamin & Pharmaceutical Corp. . ..... 19 28 
Universal Match Corp. ................... 5% 645% 
I i chard icnctin maedonanemnean 48 423% 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. ................ 35 34% 
| Cn cc 13% 47\ 
Wallace. & Tiernatt; IWC. 2 ....005:0520600008% 24 58 
ETN is a ode cme ibesione en 185% 2058 
Ee UNOS NBS. ko ok ccccnserndecsaceunns 10% 24 


* Adjusted for stock dividends and splits. 


PRICE PERFORMANCE OF 38 STOCKS NEWLY LISTED 
ON THE EXCHANGE IN 1959 


Per Cent 
Change 
23.8 

6.8 

178.6 

458.6 
101.4 

212.9 
68.8 
85.9 
133.9 

6.9 
22.2 
151.0 
3.1 
70.8 
63.9 

135.8 

105.5 
13.7 
45.1 
38.4 


5.4 
65.6 
39.3 

141.8 
128.2 


25.6 
100.0 
113.6 
197.7 

56.4 

47.4 

1,023.9 
10.9 
0.4 
258.5 
140.4 

10.7 
128.6 
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CHANGE 


FOR 
EMPLOYES 


qicton E. Coxe, of Woodlyn, Pa., 
M the 
Scott Paper 33 years ago when he 
first went to work for the company as 
a helper. His initial acquisition was 
two shares worth about $80 at the 
time. purchased through a company- 
sponsored payroll deduction plan. 

Today, Mr. Cole, 58, a foreman in 
the pulp delivery department, has 
built a sizable portfolio, making addi- 
tional purchases of Scott stock as 
He is 
‘4 per cent of 
participating in 1960 


became a shareowner in 


well as other issues. one of 
1.216 Scott employes 
those eligible 
in a stock acquisition plan which 
dates back to 1928. 

The story of Mr. Cole and Scott 
Paper illustrates how such stock ac- 
quisition plans provide employes with 
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the incentive to save and develop 
sound investment programs. 

While Scott Paper’s program is de- 
signed to meet the special needs of 
the company and its employes, their 
program is but part of a trend to 
greater employe ownership through a 
wide variety of company-sponsored 
stock acquisition plans for general 
employes—white collar workers, su- 
pervisory personnel, management and, 
in some cases, hourly-paid workers. 

A survey conducted by the Stock 
Exchange shows that in 1960 one out 
of five listed companies offered some 
form of stock acquisition plan to their 
employes. In all, 233 companies _re- 
ported a total of 248 plans in effect, 
with more than 1.600.000 employes— 
half of those eligible—participating. 
Classified by the three major types of 
plans, there were: 

e 114 stock purchase plans. cover- 
ing 530.000 employes, or 31 per cent 
of those eligible. 

e $0 savings and thrift plans, cov- 
ering 753,000, or 76 per cent of those 
eligible. 

e 39 profit-sharing plans, covering 
260.000, or 96 
eligible. 


per cent of those 


In addition, 10 companies had 
Monthly Investment Plans in effect, 


















four offered stock bonus plans, and 
two had stock retirement plans. Par- 
ticipation in these plans totaled 64.000 
employes, 

The utilities and petroleum = and 
natural gas industries had the largest 
number of plans in operation, Other 
industries with a sizable number of 
plans were industrial chemicals, foods 
and commodities. retail trade, build- 
ing materials and construction, preci- 
sion products and controls. and finance 
and factoring. 

While employes may benefit from 
stock purchase programs, these plans 
also yield valuable dividends to the 
their 
shareowners in that they: 


companies and non-employe 
e Offer employes additional incen- 


tive to contribute-——as owners—to the 
company’s progress. 

e Provide employes with a greater 
understanding and perspective of the 
company’s problems and goals. 

e Broaden the company’s owner- 
ship base among an informed and re- 
sponsible group of adults. 

e Foster loyalty to the company. 
improve employe morale and _ help 
reduce costly employe turnover. 

e Help provide employes with long- 
range benefits. at what companies find 
to be a reasonable cost. 

Of the various types of stock plans 
now in use, the stock purchase pro- 
eram is the most widespread. Under a 
typical stock purchase plan. part of 
an employe’s salary is deducted for a 
set period, such as six months or a 
vear. The employe may withdraw 
from the plan at the completion of the 
period, 

Companies absorb the administra- 
tive costs. commission charges and 
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other fees but generally do not con- 
tribute directly toward the purchase 
price of the stock. 


Employers Contribute 


Under the savings and thrift pro- 
grams sponsored by listed companies, 
employes receive from their employer, 
at no cost, from 25 cents to $2 in the 
company s common stock for every 
dollar they contribute to the plan, 
The employes’ savings are usually in- 
vested in a combination of govern- 
ment bonds and the companys com- 
mon stock, 

Many companies listed on the Ex- 
change have profit-sharing plans of 
one form or another, Of these, 39 
have established programs through 
which employes share in profits in the 
form of common stock. No employe 
contribution is required in 25 of these 
plans. while the other 16 either permit 
or require employes to contribute a 
portion of their salaries—none more 
than 10 per cent. Funds set aside for 
profit-sharing are invested in a num- 
ber of ways, sometimes entirely in the 
common stock of the company. some- 
times in company stock and govern- 
ment bonds. and sometimes in a wide 
variety of stocks and bonds. 

Whatever form a stock purchase 
plan take, 
emploves alike are agreed on their 


may management and 
value. The increase in the number of 
these programs in recent years has 
prompted Keith Funston. president of 
the Exchange. to forecast continued 
erowth “until stock plans are an 
integral part of the American indus- 
trial scene.” He added: “Such a de- 
velopment holds great promise for 
the nation’s economic vitality.” 
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Fram Corp., Kast Providence. Rhode 
991.598 
shares. 50 cent par value. on July 17. 


Island. listed its common 
(Symbol: FRC.) Opening price was 
830. The company has about 3.800 
shareowners, 

Fram is one of the leading pro- 
ducers of oil, air and fuel filtration 
equipment for autos. trucks. buses 
and tractors and other automotive 
equipment. 

The company estimates that about 
9) per cent of all vehicles being made 
in the U.S. are equipped with filters. 
of which over 25 per cent are Fram 
products. Over 100 U.S. and foreign 
manufacturers of original equipment 
filters. Among them are 
Ford. Chrysler. Allis-Chalmers. Cum- 


use Fram 





FRAM CORP. 
Year > Sales Net Profit 
1960 $40,123,318 $2,081,234 
1959 35,355,534 2,079,762 
1958 30,284,677 1,588,831 
1957 26,876,393 855,908 
1956 25,354,769 935,270 
Year Div. Per Sharea Net Per Share a 
1960 $0.91 $2.13 
1959 0.83 2.15 
1958 0.75 1.70 
1957 0.75 0.95 
1956 0.71 1.04 


Recent Price: $27.75; Yield: 3.6% 
Price-Earnings Ratio: 13 to 1 
a adjusted for stock dividends 
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mins. Continental. Fairbanks Morse, 
International Harvester and Massey- 
Ferguson, Fram has about 3.500 dis- 
tributors. who sell to 9.100 jobbers 
and over 300.000 retail outlets such 
as service stations and garages. 
Other products include crankcase 
filters. fuel filters for oil burners and 
jet engines, air conditioner filters. 
filters for the petroleum. natural gas 
and chemical products industries and 
a mobile dehydration system for Atlas 
rocket fuels. Its Masonware subsidiary 
manufactures metal spools. auto igni- 
tion housings and a line of containers 
and household tinware. 
152 
nations and the company has licensed 
the manufacture of its filters in 1] 
countries. 


Fram products are sold in 


Leesona Corp., Cranston. Rhode Is- 
land. is a major producer of winding 
and twisting machinery for the textile 
industry. It also produces other types 
of textile machines and a line of coil 
winding machines for the electrical 
and electronic industries, 

In addition. the company is en- 
gaged in pilot production of various 
nuclear energy sources and_ timers 
and is conducting work in the de- 
velopment of fuel cells. a method pro- 
ducing electric power directly from 
energy stored in a fuel. 


shares (par value $5) on the “Big 
Board” August &. Opening price was 
$40.50. (Symbol: LSO.) The com- 
pany has about 2.250 shareowners. 

Massachusetts — in 
1918 under the name Universal Wind- 


Organized in 


ing Co.. the company changed its 
name to Leesona Corp. in 1959. 
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LEESONA CORP. 


vous ees _ Ret Profit 
1960 $30,963,968 $2,557,111 
1959 24,926,615 2,323,867 
1958" 14,316,622 68,594 
1957* 15,044,684 464,321 
1956" 16,656,286 654,388 
Year Div. Per Share Net Per Share 
1960 $0.50 $3.11 
1959 0.25 2.91 
1958" on 0.06a 
1957* ~ 0.704 
1956* om 1.0la 


Recent Price: $37; Yield: 1.4%. 
Price-Earnings Ratio: 11.9 to 1. 

* fiscal year ended June 30. 

a adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1959. 





The 
search and development work for the 
Defense Department and other U.S. 


company is engaged in re- 


agencies as well as in connection 
with its own products. In 1960 Lee- 
sona spent $1,500.000 on research and 
development work on textile products, 
sales 
1960 foreign 
sales accounted for about 40 per cent 
of total volume. 


Leesona has an extensive 


force abroad and_ in 


The company’s main plant is lo- 
cated in Cranston. but construction 
is under way on a $3.500.000 facility 
in Warwick, Rhode 


erations will be transferred to War- 


Island. All op- 


wick on completion of the new plant 
late this year. 


Mesabi Trust, New York City. listed 
its 13,120,010 units of beneficial in- 
terest on the Exchange on July 28. 
(Symbol: MSB.) Opening price was 
$12.87. 

Mesabi is a 


which is a successor to the Mesabi 


non-operating trust 


Iron Co.. a Delaware corporation 


organized in 1919. The trust was 
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1961. Mesabi has 
interests in taconite ore properties in 
the Mesabi range in Minnesota which 
have been leased to Reserve Mining 
Co., owned 50 per cent each by 
Armco Steel Corp, and Republic Steel 
Corp. Taconite is a flintlike rock with 
iron content. Armco and Republic are 
obligated to accept all iron ore pro- 


created July 18. 


duced or mined by Reserve Mining 
until June 1. 1980. 

Mesabi Trust receives its income 
from royalties paid it by 
Mining. 


Reserve 


The lands in which Mesabi has an 
interest contain taconite bearing an 
estimated yield of 500,000,000 tons 
of concentrated ore. Reserve Mining 
has announced plans to enlarge its 
taconite processing capacity in Min- 
nesota to about 9,000,000 tons per 
year from the present level of 5,500,- 
000 tons. a 60 per cent increase. The 
company has_ estimated that _ its 
taconite expansion plans will cost 
$120 million. Completion is expected 
in 1963. 

The trust is administered by four 
individual trustees and a corporate 
trustee and has no employes. There 
are about 3.650 holders. 





MESABI IRON CO. 
Net Income Net Per Share 


1960 $5,030,640 $4.22 
1959 184,666 ‘14 
1958 506,578 38 
1957 45,960d 03d 
1956 114,712d 08d 
d—deficit. 


Notes—The company has paid only one cash 
dividend, $3 per share in Dec., 1960. 

Results prior to 1960 are not comparable be- 
cause of new agreement with Reserve Mining 
Co. effective Jan. 1, 1960. Net for 1960 and 
1959 reflects extraordinary income items. 
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IS THERE AN 
ODD-LOTTER IN 
THE CROWD? 


vs doubtful there was an “odd- 
l lotter” in the crowd which gather- 
ed under the old buttonwood tree on 
Wall Street in May of 1792 to form 
what is today the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Actually, there’s little evidence of 
any formal activity in odd-lots prior 
to 1874. but it appears certain that 
this sort of trading existed before 
then. In fact. the all-time low volume 
for a day, judging from available 
records. was 31 shares on March 16, 
1830. indicating some kind of infor- 
mal activity in odd-lots—transactions 
involving one to 99 shares in issues 
trading in 100-share units. 

Although no figures are available, 
trading in odd-lots appears to have 
taken on considerable proportions by 
the 1880s, according to market his- 
torians. Available statistics on odd-lot 
volume, however, date only to 1920. 
The all-time high for odd-lot volume 
is 296.8 million shares. set in 1920- 

a few other records 
established. By 1932 volume dropped 


a year were 


to about 129 million, but it rose again 


322 


in 1933 to 187 million. The peak 
since then was the 177 million shares 
traded in 1959, 

In the first half of this year. trad- 
ing in odd-lots has kept pace with the 
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faster tempo of general market activi- 
ty. Odd-lot volume in the 

months of the year totaled 119.851.- 
290 shares, compared with 87,559.805 


first’ six 


in the similar period a year ago and 
164,516,000 for all of 1960. Report- 
ed round-lot volume in the first half 
of 1961 hit a record high of over 571 
million shares, compared with almost 
393 million a year ago. (Odd-lot fig- 
ures are not included in the round- 
lot totals. ) 

Also, in the first half of 1961. odd- 
lot sales exceeded purchases by 623.- 
206—a marked contrast to the first 
six months of 1960 when sales topped 
purchases by 7.719.161. 

One especially interesting aspect 
of odd-lot volume is that it remains 
well within a “traditional” ratio to 
tound-lot 
1950, reported round-lot volume has 
varied all the way from about 338 
million in 1952 to 620 million in 
1959, Yet. despite this sharp fluctua- 


reported volume. Since 


tion. the ratio of odd-lot trading since 
1950 has moved within a 
range of four percentage points. The 
low was 18 per cent in 1958, the high 
22 per cent in 1952, 

Reported volume in the first half 


narrow 


of this year, for example, was up 
sharply from 1960, but the ratio was 
21 per cent, compared with 22.3 per 
cent for the first six months of last 
year and 21.4 per cent for all of 1960. 
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